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The Vittace Curate ; or, 48 You Like I%. 
A TALE—-BY MR.e BACON. 
“ The good, for Viriue’s sake, abhor to sin.” 
w<o CREECH. 

T an ave, when the human mind is 
LX most susceptible of, and too often im- 
vibes, a passion for voluptuous pleasure ; ere 
yet experience her sage precepts had im- 
pressed, Lord Belfont inherited a splendid 
jortunee His levees were crouded with the 
most fashionable part of the world: the voice 
of flattery incessantly sung his praise, and 
bestowed on him every virtue that could en- 
noble man. His rank in life, and extensive 
fortune, introduced him into the first fami- 
lies in England ; and overtures of marriage 
were made to him by the parents and guar- 
dians of the greatest beauties of the age ; 
but Belfont, though not insensible to the 
charms of beauty, was not yet become the 
vassal of their power. 
The attention which he invariably receiv- 
ed froma.the whole circle of his acquaintance, 
it might reasonably be supposed, was very 
acceptabie to the inexperienced Belfont; but, 
notwithstanding his extreme youth, and ig- 
norance of men and manners, he suspected 
the sincerity et those encomiuias which flat- 
tery bestowed on hia ; and the pliant voice 
of adulation had made little impression on 
his mind. 
At once to prove the integrity of his pro- 
fessed friens, he carefully spread a report 
hat, by one imprudent step, he had preci- 
pitated from prosperity’s flowery mount, in- 
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fire ran the evil tale ; and those very doors 
which, as it were by megic, opened at the 
approach of the rich and happy Welfont, were 
iow barred against the ruined spendtirift. 

To give lis distress the air of certainty, 
he mace several applications for assistance 
to his once vowcd eternal friends, which were 
ivariabiy treated with a mortifying con- 
t mot. the fair rivals of his affections 
hc aldresscu jus tire of sorry : here, too, 
hevlect was his fate. 
, me 


Leifont, dispossessed 
ns to gratify their fondness for 
eMuscment, and pleasure, was an ob- 

+ 10 fonger worthy Of their regard. 
Peffor ting on thuse events, he exclaimed 
“sabw wretched are the cliidren of for- 


othe barren vale of poverty. Swift as wild- | 





itune ! The poor man, in his hour ef dis- 


tress, finds a friend ; but the rich, when he 
ceases to be so, is disregarded by those 
whom his former bounty fed ; and who have 
not charity enough to give to his misfor- 
tunes, even the costless sigh of pity !” 

In the midst of his contemplations, a ser- 
vant entered the room, and announced the 
arrival of Lord Bremere, who returning from 
a country excursion, had just heard of his 
friend’s misfortunes, and hastened to relieve 
his necessities. As he approached, Belfont, 
rising from his chair, ran to meet him. “ It 
is some consolation,” said he, “ for the dis- 
appointments I have experienced, to find the 
man whom I most valued, not unworthy the 
esteem I bore him. This,’ continued he, 
“ more than recompences the ingratitude of 
those mercenary wretches, who cannot re- 
collect the features of their friend when 
shaded by the veil of affected distress.” 

The conclusion of Belfont’s address forci- 
bly struck Lord Bremere, who repeated the 
words—“ effected distress !”’— Adding with 
much surprise—“* Are, then, your misfor- 
tunes bred of the idle tattle of the town :” 

“ No, my lord,” returned Belfont ; * not 
from: those contemptible beings, who eager- 
lv busy themselves with every bady’s affairs, 
white they neglect their own, and who are 
only industrious ia the propogation of scan- 
dal; but from myself arose the tale of my 
distress. I invented it, merely to prove the 
sincerity of those protestations of eternal 
friendship, which, every day, the syren, flat- 
tery, whispered in my ear; and which, to 
speak the truth, were become most intolera- 
bly disgusting. Among my female friends,” 
he continued, “a iady on whom I looked 
with partial eyes, and who, in fact, had made 
some faint impression on iny heart, had the 
cruelty to smile at my distress: but i thank 
her for her contempt; it-has broke asunder 
those chains her beauty had forged to hold 
iny heart in bondaye.” 

And what does your lordship mean to 
meke of this discovery ?” inquired Bremere. 

* Ny resolutions, Charles,” returned Bel- 
font, “ and your ideas, I will venture to say, 

re of an opposite nature. You, perhaps, 
imagine that I shall return to the fashiona- 
ble world, refute the opinion it entertains of 








my distress, and reproach it for its ingrati- 
tude !” 

“What else can you possibly propose ?” 
asked Bremere. 

* Convinced of your lordship’s integrity,’’ 
replied Beifont, “ I shall not hesitate to re- 
pose in your breast the secret of my resolves. 
The sudden death of my uncle,” continued 
he, “has given me an ample fortune ; the 
enjoyment of which, in the vulgar opinion 
of mankind, ensures the constant possession 
of happiness. Alas ! how mistaken is such 
anoticn! It is true, my every wish is gra- 
tified but one. You smile, Charles, and 
already anticipate that yet unaccomplished 
wish.—Yes, my friend, the society of a vir- 
tuous female, whose bosom is awake to the 
soft touches of humanity, and who will not, 
to the offspring of distress, refuse the tribu- 
tary sigh of pity, nor from the needy suffer- 
er withhold the sacred boon of charity, is 
what I am now in search of. In the higher 
circles of life,” added he, “ my pursuit has 
proved. abortive ; and, assuming the appear- 
ance of the rustic cottager, I mean to seek 
it in humbler scenes !” 

It was in vain that Lord Bremere endea- 
vored to dissuade his friend from his pur- 
Beifont remeined inflexible to all his 
entreaties ; and, having drawn from his 
friend an assurance of inviolable secrecy, 
they parted :—Bremere, to the haunts of 
giddy fashion ; Belfont, to prepare for his 
visit to those of rural felicity. 

After a short repast, Belfont, leaving di- 
rections with his steward for the manage- 
ment of the family in his absence, retired 
to rest; and, at an early hour, while the 
sons of riot and dissipation were returning 
from their nocturnal revels, he left his splen- 
did mansion, and in the humbic garb of a 
peasant, with a few necessaries tied up in 
a handkerchief, beyan his retreat from the 
metropolis. Ifis name and title were only 
known in Grosvenor Square : at present, he 
contented himself with the less dignihed ap- 
pellation of George Trueman ; and all tra- 
ces of Lurd Bellont, were, for a time, van- 
ished. 

Having continued his walk for near three 
hours, he found himself somewhat fatigued, 
when an inn, opportunely presented itself te 
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view, afforded him an opportunity of resting 
his weary limbs, and satisfying the cravings 





of nature, which cxercise had rendered mere 


than commonly acute. The obsequious host 
soon furnished him with an excellent break- 
fast; which buving finished, he mounted the 
Norwich stage, that had arrived durme his 
repast, and at the close of the day, found 
himself in that city. 

Meanwhile, Lord Bremere, mixing with 
the circle of Belfont’s late acquaintance, 
heard, with silent indignation, the illiberal 
and unjust reflections that were cast on the 
sup sane misconduct of his friend. 

The impertine at inquiries with which-his 
ears were assi pele , from all who knew him 
in the habits of friendship with Belfont, were 
almost too much for his temper, to bear with 
composure ; and he was often’on the point 
of violating the promise of secrecy his friend 
had extorted from him, to vindicate his cha- 
vacter from the aspersions of, slander. 

Seated, one evening, in a box at Drury 
Lane Theatre, he was seen by Lady Caro- 
line Blandish, from the opposite side of the 
house ; who, savas cerenorie, immediately 
came round to him.—* So, my Lord,” said 


she, entering the box, “ what is become of 


your friend Belfont? Have, you seen him 
lately ? How does he bear his misfortunes ? 
Iam really sorry for the unfortunate youth!” 

“ My friend,” replied Bremere, “ is infi- 
nitely obliged to your ladyShip for the con- 
cern you take in his distress !” 

* Why, you know, my Lord,” returned 
Lady Caroline, one can’t help being con- 


cermed tor the distress of those who were of 


one’s acquaintance. I confess,” continued 
she, “the news of his ruin astonished me 
prodigiously ; and, I assure you, 1 felt my- 
self extremely hurt at it; for his Lordship 
iad paid me much attention, and I began to 
think I had n rade aconquest. It is, howe- 
ver,’ added she, “ very fortunate that the 
affair ended as it did; for, you know, it 
would haye been a shocking thing to have 
involved one’s self in such difficulties.” 

“ True, madam,” replied Bremere, who, 
by her Ladyship’s discourse, found she was 
.¢ person to whom Beltfont ajiuded, as hay- 
~ ry attracted his particular notice ; “but af- 


er all, whatever dimunition the fortune of 


t 
Lord Belfont has received, be assured, it is 
still sufficient to pupport the women whom 
shall honor with his hand, 
elegan;e that might soothe the most exten- 
sive vanity !’ And without waiting her la- 
dy ship’s reply, bowed, and wished her good 

night; disgusted with the affected concern 
7 expressed for his friend’s imaginary dis- 
tress, which was but ill calculated to conceal 
the spirit of malevolence that rankled in her 
bosom. 

Lady Caroline stood for some minutes af- 
ter Bremere’s departure, in a fixed astonish- 
ment: she knew not what construction to 
put upon his words ; but, after a short con- 
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in a stile of 
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sideration, she concluded, what he had said 
was only to shelter his friend from the een- 
sure of the world, and to enforce the opinicn 
that his affairs were not so desperate as they 
had been represented, With these ideas, 
she rejoined her company ; and, in discours- 
ing on other topics, Belfont and his mistor- 
tunes escaped her memory. 

And now, gentle reader, let us banish 
from our thoughts the giddy Lady Caroline, 
and attend the steps of Belfont, whom, here- 
after, if you please, unless it shall be found 
necessary to use his real name, we will dis- 
tinguish by that of Trueman. 

Having spent a few days at Norwich, in 
examining those objects most worthy the no- 
tice of a traveller, he left that city, and con- 
tinued his excursion, “tll he found himself, 
for the first time, on his own estates, in the 
midst of his tenantry. 

Totally unknown to his tenants, and 
equally so to his steward, he had an oppor- 
tunity of informing himse!f of the wppres- 
sion Which the former bore, and the abuse 
which the latter committed. It was near 
sun-set when he arrived at a pleasant village, 
on the borders of the sea, which contained 
what is there called an inn.  Hfere he took 
up his quarters. Having deposited his bua- 
dle in the room where he was to sicep, he 
repaired to the kitchen ; and, seating him- 
self among the rustics assembled over their 
evening gotch of nog,* joined in their dis- 
course. 

The conversation chiefly turned on the 
transactions of the village ; and among a 
variety of anecdotes detailed by the inhabi- 
tants, the recent misfortunes of their worthy 
curate most attracted the attention of True- 
man. ‘Lhe incident dwelt strongly on his 
mind ; and, fatigted as he was by his day’s 
walk, he determined, before he slept, to 
make himself acquainted with the narrative 
of a many of whora his parishioners spoke 
in such high terms of approbation. When 
the company retired, he invited the landlord 
to partake of his beverage ; who, being a 
communicative sors of a person, and one 
vho had a considerable share of humanity 
interwoven in his composition, readily com- 
plied with Trueman’s request, to relate the 
misfortunes of the worthy pastor. 

[%0 BE CONTINUED.) 

* The earthen jugs, out of which the people in 
Norfolk drink, are called 1 GorcnueEs; and their strong 


beer is known by the name of noc. 


—o2— 
APHORISMS. 

There is not a villain in existence, whose 
mind does not silently acknowledge, that vir- 
tue isthe corner stone of all felicity. 

There is a dignity and elevation in virtue, 
Which over-awes the most daring rofligute. 

When you feel dissatisfied with Four cir- 
cumstances, look down on — beneath you, 
that you may learn contenUne! 
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AUGUSTUS ROY FLETCHER, 
THIS singular character was an inhabj. 
tant of Clenorchay, and principally suppor. 
ed himself by hunting and fishing. A fait). 
ful dog was his attendant ; the gum and the 
dirk were his companions. Sometime, ir. 
deed, he exchanged the gun for the fishing 
spear, but was never seen without one o: 
the other of them. Ata distance from se 
cial life, his residence was in the wildest and 
most remote parts of the lofty mountaius, 
which separate the country of Glenorchay 
from that of Rannoch. In the midst of thes: 
wilds he erected his hut, where he passed 
the spring, summer, and autumn, and a con, 
siderable share of the winter. He had ; 
few goats, which he occasionally tended « 
these lofty cliffs. These, with his dog, gur 
the spear, and the dirk, a beltéd plaid, hos 
and brogues, constituted the whole of bj 
property. While his goats fed among +) 
rocks and wide extended heaths, he range 
the hill and the forest in pursuit of game; 
He returned to his little flock in the evenin 
and conducted them to his solitary hut. H 
milked them with his. own hands, and afte 
making a comfortable meal, laid himse! 
down to rest in the midst of them. By dw 
they were his principal care, and by nigh 
they were his only companions, except Ux 
dog. He wished not to associate with an 
of his own species, either male or female; 
and yet if the step of the wandering strang 
er happened to approach his little cabin, Av 
gustus Roy was humane and hospitable 
the extreme. Whatever he possessed, eve 
to the last morsel, he cheerfully bestowel 
upon his guest; at a time teo when he kne 
not certainly where to procure another mor 
sel for himself. Strange, that a man, wh 
apparently had no affection for society) 
should be so much disposed to exercise of 
of its noblest virtues! Such was the ma 
ner in which this extraordinary man spew 
the greater part of the year ; ~but when t 
chill blast of December returned, when th 
excessive‘coldness of the-climate forced hi 
to depart from the mountains, and to ( 
the solitary cell, he condescended to hol 
some intercourse with mankind. He reps 
ed to the village ; but he entered with rel 
tance ito society, where no man lived 
acted in his peculiar manner. In this site 
ation he discovered evident sy mptoms of ur 
easiness and disgust. To remove the !2 
guor of an intercourse in which he foun’ 
enjoyment, he went carly every morning" 
the hill and the wood in search of game, & 
when he returned, he stole unobserved 
rest.—if he ever fest the force of love: § 
must have been in a very moderate dest 
for ne hardly ever dis; played any propens 
to that passion ; and yet he dressed alter © 
manner of the most finished coxcomb. T 
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belted plaid and the dirk were fitted oh with 
a wild and affected elegance ; and his bonnet 
which was very small, was in a similar taste. 
His hair, which was naturally curled, and 
very thick, was always tied with a silken, or 
variegated cord, which he esteemed as one 
of the brightest ornaments. His look was 
lofty, though he condescended to be his own 
butcher, cook, and baker; and when he kill- 
‘ed a hare, or game of any denomination, he 
prepared it himself for cating. Under all 
these circumstances, so seemingly depress- 

r, he was haughty and high- -minde din the 
extreme. Were he starving for want of food, 
he would not deign to ask any person living 
to bestow on him the smallest pittance. In 
conformity to established custom, he took off 
his bonnet to what is called a gentleman, but 
he did it with reluctance, and in a manner 
which indicated contempt, rather than res- 
pect, for the person whom he addressed. 
Upon the whole, Augustus Roy Fletcher, 
merited the appellation of a most singular 
character. In circumstances the most hu- 
miliating, he had hardly his equal among 
the proud and haughty. Among coxcombs, 
he would make a distinguished figure. He 
could neither read nor write. 





AGRICU L TURAL. 


“ He that by 
Himself must either hold or drive 
FRANKLIN. 

THERE is no business that requires 
more constant care and closer attention than 
agriculture. Ifa merchant or a trader should 
wholly neglect his store and his clerks, or 
should leave the care and direction of them 
to others, his business would run him in 
debt ; and the more he should trade, the 
deeper would he be plunged. And so it will 
fare with the farmer, that neither labours 
himself, nor oversees his labourers.-—I1is 
farm, instead of producing net profits, will 
be a bill of cost. ‘Though a farmer by the 
afuence of his circumstances should be ex- 
empted from the necessity of labouring with 
his own hands, he must notwithstanding be- 
stow his daily cave upon the business. He 
must plan the work, and direct the workmen. 
He must often be with them ; and must see 
that all his work be done seasonably and 
well done. 

Almascar, who was a man of some degree 
of taste and erudition, was left with a large 
estate; and he took it into his head to be- 

come a gentleman farmer. Accordingly he 

purchased an excellent farm. The decent 
jarm-house, that was upon it, he demolish- 
ed, and built, in its place, an clegagt man- 
sion. His out-houses and palisades display- 
ed the 
man; insomuch that the passing stranger 
was led, by curiosity, to inquire, Wo dives 
there 2? He had herds and flocks—fine hor- 
Ses and carriages, and a numerous train of 
men-servants and maid-servazts. 


*. 


the Plough would thri rive, 


taste of the scholar and the gentle- 
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But unhappily Alnascar was above his bu- 
siness. He would have redened with shame 
had he been caught at the tail of his plow— 
His lady would haye fainted or been seized 
with hysterics, if she had been seen among 
her dish-kettles and wash-iubs. Consequent- 
ly, while more was wasted in the kitchen, 
than was eaten, the multitude of labourers 
on the farm did but little work, and that 
poorly.—His debts accumulated—the offi- 
cers of justice became saucy—Alnascar was 
constrained to sell his farm ; and left it, with 
uttering a volley of curses werainst the busi- 
ness that he had undertakea. [ Balance. 





HUMORIST. 


A Letier from an Attorney, on the Circuit, 
to his Mistress in town. 


MY PEAR CHARMER! 


THE Circuit is now at an end, and the 
juuges and Jawyers en their return home ; 
but no felon, sentenced at the assizes, to 
transportation, could have been in a more 
wretched piight, than your humble servant ; 
for I can safely make cfidavit, that each 
day, that I behold not your lovely face, is to 
me a dies non. Cupid, the tipsiaff, has serv- 
ed mé with an attachment from your bright 
eyes, more dreadful than a green wax firo- 
cess ; he has taken my heart into custody, 
and will not accept of 4a‘ Unless you al- 
low of my flea, I must be nor-suited in a 
cause IT have set my heart on. Why will 
you, while I pine in hopes of a speedy re- 
joinder, hang me up term after term, by fri- 
volous delays, which tend only to gain ¢éme. 

I filed my bill as of last Alichelmas term, 
on the morrow of all souls, in hopes, ere 
this, to have joined zsswe with you. It is 
now fifteen days from Laster-day, and, by 
your demurring, I am as far from bringing 
my cause to an hearing, as before I com- 
menced my suz¢. You still delay giving in 
your answer, which is absolutely against the 
practice of all the courts. I would willingly 
quit the fattest cliewt there, to attend your 
business, would you but submit to a refer- 
ence; and should prefer an attendance at your 
chambers, to those of master in chancery. 

I stand in great need of an able counsel to 
move my sw while lam absent; that sly 
slut, Doily, your chamber maid, has taken 
my jee, yet I fear betrays my cause: she is 
ever prefering some cross-il!, which pro- 
tracts matters, and yet I do not swe in, 
frauperis, being ready 
you in a good jofnture ; and to this I will 
bind myself, my eirs, executors, adminis. 
fratora, and assigns, by a deed in which you 
shall nominate ‘trustees. 

To save expences, my cie 
it, and it shall be perused by your own law- 
yer, it being left as a query, how vastly pre- 
ferable the utle of a femme cowvert is to that 
of a sfinster ; but you shall answer short to 


orma 


and willing to infeof” 


rk shall engross 
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all my interlocutory interrogatories, If I 
could but once obtain a sy eadin: x order to try 
my title, by even a jury of you r own friends, 
Tam certain J should obtain a verdict in my 
favor, and recover cos‘s against you ; for I 
have a good acizon for attendance and loss of 
time, though, upon the fostea, I do not thin 
1 could find in my heart to isswe a ca s@ a- 
gainst you, or put you mto any other cours, 
but that of Hymen. 

Yeu have equity in your own breast, and 
from thence I hope for relief: decree but for 
me, and the day of essciga shall be that of 
your own nuptials, and the eve of the lasting 
elicity of, dear creature, your humble sup- 
plicant, and faithful orator, &e. 

T. SpLircacse. 





THE TWO JEWS. 

Two old Jews, who go about the streets 
dealing in old cloaths, passing by a gentle 
man’s "stable, were so fascinated by a couple 
of jackets, belonging to two postillions, that 
they could not resist the temptation of add- 
ing them to their stock in trade. While they 
were secreting their prize, the two owners 
returned from a public house, where they 
had been drinking a pot of porter, and saw 
the whole transaction. ‘They rushed out, 
seized the Israelites, locked them up im the 
stable, and went in quest of certain things 
which promised better sport than a prosecu- 
tion. They then returned, tied the two Jews 
face to face, and matting ~ togithes their two 
beards, smeared with warm shoe-maker’s 
wax. As soon as the wax was cold, and a 
aeenen number of spectators gathered to- 

ether, to view this fraternal Jewish hug, 
the postillions, at intervals, applied a few 
pinches of snuff, which caused such a con- 
cussion of noses, and such sneezing and 
sputtering in each other’s faces, that while 
it inflicted the severest punishment on the 
thieves, the spectators were highly pleased 
with this specimen of distributive justice. 





A late London paper, says, “In the pub- 
lic gardens yesterday, which were numer- 
ously attended, some dashi1y ladies, in ad- 
dition to their rransfiarances, sported the Dé- 
ana leg, by festooning the peticoat on the 
right side a few inches above the knee. 





A German physician has just published a 
medical tract, in which he says, ‘ Ladies of 
weak nerves should not be permitted to sleep 


alone. 





VITTIMAN, in his travels, just published, 
when speaking of Jerusalem, savs—« We 
were told by the priests of an extraordinary 


threat, made by Bonaparte, namely, that. 


should he ever obtain pussesson of Jerusal- 
em, he would plant the tree of liberty on the 
spot where the cross of Christ stood, & would 
bury the first French grenadier who should 
fall in the aitack, in the tomb ef our Sayiour.’” 
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Bee ee eee Venere serene esta veeeeeeeSY | Cis mind from silent meditation took ; 


POETRY. 


THE 

— 
Mr. M*Dowett, 

Phe following lines are the production of the young 

man, menioned in the poetical department of the 

seventh number of ‘ The Hive.’ Your giving them 
a place, next week, will oblige EDWIN 


FOR “HIVE, 


LINES, sufiposed to be written on: Beacon Hill, 


Boston, in the year 1799. 


‘ER freedom’s consecrated ground I tread, 

Amid the mouldering mansions of the d ad ; 
The mortal parts of her lov’d sons here lie, 
Their souls enjoy immortal bliss on high. 
Here first was liberty’s standard unfurl’d 
Against the thunders, by tyranny hurl’d— 
Here first our gallant fathers fearless stood, 
Eager, in freedom’s cause, to shed their blood ; 
Dauntless and firm they y ielded up their breath, 
The glorious purchase, victory or death 


maxim eyer taught, 


> 


Phis memorable 
That lite 


Uere sprung the spark, which 


, without fair liberty naught 


’ 

like ele 
Instant pervaded all where ere it 
Until at length, by patriot breezes fann'd, 
I: blaz’d in splendor bright o'er ali the land 
‘lo whatsoever side my view I turn, 
1 ik 
The mount, 
And 


Tow’rimg first meets my 


| my breast with glowing ardor burn :— 


where Warren's gallant spirit fled, 


meaner hosts unnumber’d with him bled— 


wandering eye, 
Its lofty summit pointing to the sky 


The lesson, our fathers taught at Bunkers Hill, 
** Our sons” shall in © their children’s” mind instil ; 


Teach ther constant to watch with jealous eyes, 


The hard eara’d and inestimable prize. 


Charlestown, as if retin’d and cleans'd by fire, 


(The veageful mark of savage British ire) 


Kises more fair to greet the wandering sight 
§ 


wikk 
6& , 
' 


5 beauteous heights now cloth’d with new 


1 delight 
Yon dark’ning groves conceal the Muses seat,’ 

OF mild 
I 


philosoy the 


k Pp?) 


air science there, with all her potent charms, 


sweet retreat; 


(No longer stunn’d by horrid war’s alarms) 


Courts to her embrace th’ enraprur’d youth, 


Who ardent seeks the constant spring of truth ; 
Who in her tranquil boy 


While her 2 


> 


v’rs delights to dwell 
> 


reat themes his panting bosom swell; 
i > 

Arduous he climbs the rueved mount P . 

AATGUOUS Le ClIMDS ) rug red moun ins br yw, 


Or saunters Gareless in the plains bel _— 


In mute rapture hears the awful cateract’s-roar, 


And views the torrents, which impetuous pour 
O'er all the fertile vales in theusand 
While grateful ear her thristy bosom fills 
flow pensive wanders o’er th’ eaamcll'd mead, 

W here spring rich berbage and the noxious weed ; 
4 


re the sott murmuss of the babbling brook, 





—_—— 





, 
: 


THE HIVE. 


Or soft reclin’d beneath th’ umbrageous tree, 

His hours, employ’d in thought, like moments flee. 
Ages, long past, to him again appear, 

Phe warrior dauntless, and prophetic seer, 

Heroes and sages, from profoundest night 
Emerging, stand pourtray’d in fancy’s sight ; 

By her strong hand im vivid colours drawn, 


[heir morn, long faded, seems once more to dawn. 


The sig 
he g 


hiless bard,f who stern Pelides sung, 


The fate of Troy, which on his mandate hung, 
The dreadful wrath that fir’d his vengeful soul, 
‘sions fierce, which rag’d without controul, 
Now on Scamander’s bank begins his song; 


Vhile list 
{ 


ARO, 


ning 


shepherds round him throng. 
in Mantua’s pleasant vales retir’d, 
(ilis breast with naught but sweet emotions fir’d) 
n ardent, flowing, rapt’rous strains records, 
ihe gentle bliss, which solitude affords 

Next see gay Flaccus with his glass adyance, 


pipe, and lead the merry dance ; 


In gallant verse women and wine adore ; 
Give him but these, he asks of heav’n no more. 


The grateful Tully now defends the laws, 


: supports his country’s cause ; 
[o cuilty minds thunders a dread alarm, 
Aud to each tribute gives a novel charm. 


The widow’s, orphan’s injur’d rights demand, 


Bsa Sane + aid and all nrotectine hand: 
i t ring aid and all protecting hand ; 

' , ; ' , 
Ardent he mounts the well-known rostrum’s stage, 
Repels injustice and defies its race —— 


2 


Such scenes as these 
" } t.1 
By knowledze et 


tT \ 
irom this 


engaye the ycuthful mind, 
lrur’d and by taste refin'd. 


3reat source unceasing pleasures spring, 
Nor stings repentant, pangs remorseful bring ; 


Tranqu:l and pure g 


they shed delight serene, 
And open to the view one boundless scene. §S.D.E. 


* Cambridge College. 


+ Homer, 


MORALIS T. 





A MO 


HER’s REFLECTIONS, 
On hearing 1) 


wo excellent Sermons lately preach- 


ed on the Pious Education of Children, 
HOW momentous is the charge intrust- 
ed to the care of parenis—the charge of eiy- 


ing early instruction to their children—those 
dearest pledges of mutual affection, which 
form the tenderest ties of human life !—not 
merely such instruction as will enable them 
to shine on the great theatré of ¢4fe world ; 
but such as will prepare them to become 
With what 
truth and justice did Mr. --—-set forth aad 
inforce this all-important, but, alas! too 
much neglected subject! And how deeply 
do { regret the deficiency of my ability 


a » c ner P ey 
heirs of heaven and immortality. 


Lo 
discharge this gacred duty as it ought to be 
done! ut, where shall 1 look for assist. 
> *Tis vain to suppose that humaa 
meas, however ample, can aval, widiout 


ance ! 





Vo... I. 


the blessing of the Almighty: ’Tis vain to 
expect that the soul can derive any good 
from human aid alone; or that any relief 
can be afiorded to the body, when pressed 
down under a burden of cares, without the 
Divine permission. No! These must come 
from above, whence cometh every good and 
perfect gift ; and they can only be obtained 
by humble, devout, earnest and unceasing 
prayer. If Divine Grace be requisite, to 
prepare the heart to perform, in a proper and 
acceptable manner, any one duty incumbent 
upon us ;—how much more, in the present 
case, does it appear necessary, to enabie us 
to fulfl, as we ought, the complicated and 
urgent task, which a parent feels to be one 
of the first of duties !—Oh! then, may it 
be my first object, by prayer and supplica- 
lion, to implore the assistance and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, by which alone I can be 
enabled faithfully to discharge the momen- 
tous trust which Gop has committed to me 
asa mother! May I view, in a proper light, 
the all-important situation in which I stand, 
With respect to Him, and the dear children 
whom he has been pleased to give me! May 
I be deeply impressed with the awful cons:- 
deration, that on me may depend their ever- 
lasting happiness or misery ; in order that 
thereby | may so regulate my life and con- 


versation, as that, while I inculcate on their’ 


tender minds the divine precepts of Christi- 
anity, my own example may strengthen 
them in the practice of its various duties 
For, O Heavenly Vather, it is my ferver 
prayer, that thou wouldst sooner consign the 
bodies of t're darling infants whom I cherish, 
to the cold embraces of the silent tomb, and 
thus destroy my fondest hepes, and blast my 
fairest prospects, on earth, than that thou 
shouldst suffer them to live for me to faint 
the read to Heaven, and lead the road to 
Hell! © horrid and insupportable thought ! 
What! Shall I in the scenes of 
wickedness, and enicy the pleasures of sin 
for a seaso, und leave my precious babes, 
to perish, with myself for ever 2? Vorbid it, 
thou Father of Mercies! Teach me my du- 
ty to thee. Teach me my duty to 
And since so frail and inconsistent is human 
nature, O strengthen every feeble resolution 
which I have made to maintain, preserve and 
bring up in the 


- = 


cniragre 


thei. 


nurture and admonition of 
the Lorn, the dear children whera thon hast 
becn pleased to bestow ; and, while thou 
seest best and right to continue us in this 
world, O iad us in the way wherein + 

should ihy way everlastin r, ahd we 
cannot err, for it will fnelly conduct us to 
thee ! ; 


Os 


te ; ‘ 
[ Phil. Ren ee 
L i ! 
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